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OSI AH WEDGWOOD, descended from a family well 
known in Staffordshire as potters for many generations, 
was born in August, 1730. He was apprenticed to his 
elder brother, Thomas Wedgwood, and upon the close 
of his apprenticeship, proposed to become his partner, 
but Thomas Wedgwood would not consent: he was wedded to his own 
methods of business, and dreaded, perhaps, the diminution of his own 
authority were his brother's active spirit of industry and superior 
intellect suffered to gain the ascendant. 

Thus thrown on his own resources, Josiah Wedgwood became the 
manager of a pot work kept by a man named Alders, but not finding the 
character of his employer to his taste, he speedily relinquished his post. 

In 1751 he entered into partnership with Thomas Whieldon, a 
well-known Staffordshire potter. His local fame must have been even 
at this date considerable, for upon entering on this partnership, 
one of the agreements was to the effect, that he should practise for 
their joint benefit such secret processes as genius and experimental 
industry had made his; but this without any necessity of revealing to 
others what they were. Whieldon at this time had several apprentices : 
Josiah Spode, in after years the famous potter, Robert Garner, in a 
minor degree a successful man, and William Greatbach, whose name 
personally, as well as by his descendants, was destined to be connected 
with Etruria by a century’s service. 

With a view of ultimately bringing to perfection many of his 
designs, he spent the first six months of his partnership in preparing 
models, moulds, and other necessary implements, and the first result 
of this laborious preparation was a new kind of green ware, exquisitely 
moulded from such natural objects as leaves and fruits. But its rarest 
speciality was its glazing. For glossiness and brilliancy of colour, 
nothing as yet had been seen like it. Pickle dishes, plates, dessert 
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services, and even tea-cups and saucers, were formed of this ware, and 
met with an instant demand, and have continued in public favour even 
up to the present day. Tea, coffee, and chocolate pots in great variety 
and elegance in shape were introduced ; and the tea-ware, then gene¬ 
rally so barbarous, was decorated with new effects in colour, which, 
limited as they were, ranged far higher than cobalt-coloured mandarins, 
or many-peaked pagodas. 

In 1758 this partnership had reached its limit, and was not re¬ 
newed. 

Whieldon was a man of simple and unambitious character. He 
was amassing money by his ordinary trade, and was unwilling to enter 
upon new speculations. 

On the other hand, his young and intelligent partner saw with 
prescient eye the capacities of his great art, were taste and capital 
brought to its aid. His practical skill and knowledge were constantly 
increasing. He had already succeeded in producing small wares of 
exquisite taste and beauty, and latterly, his genius, there can be no 
doubt, had taken higher flights still. 

At this period, his cousins, John and Thomas Wedgwood, were 
retiring from business, and agreed to let to Josiah a part of their 
premises, consisting of two kilns and their appropriate sheds, and thus, 
in the summer of 1759, Josiah entered humbly and modestly upon his 
great career. 

His capital was very limited: till it increased, the introduction of 
new kinds of ware, new designs, or the employment of a large body of 
workmen was impossible. His first endeavours were concentrated 
upon the improvement of the ordinary cream-coloured Staffordshire 
ware, and so successful was he, that he soon amassed sufficient means 
to increase his premises and staff of workmen. 

Keen insight into character was one of J osiah Wedgwood’s idiosyn¬ 
crasies, and his sound judgment led him to select men who ultimately 
did the greatest justice to his instructions, and whose service was life¬ 
long. Aaron Wood, Greatbach, Bacon, and others equally noted, 
were amongst his earliest associates, though at the commencement, 
Wedgwood made most of his own models, prepared his mixtures, and 
superintended the firing processes. 

By the close of 1761, Wedgwood had brought his cream ware to a 
considerable degree of perfection. The body had a lightness hitherto 
unknown, the glaze an exquisite brilliancy, and its forms were entirely 
new. Its sale reached gigantic proportions, not only in this country, 
but it was exported all over the world. In those days, the rich had 
their Oriental or Dresden services, the middle classes were obliged 
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to content themselves with the coarse Delft pottery, whilst below 
them again, a few pewter mugs and dishes and wooden trenchers were 
the ordinary furniture of the table. No wonder, then, that the pro¬ 
duction of the cream ware, at a price placing it within the reach of all, 
marked an epoch in the potter’s trade. 

In 1762, whilst on a journey to Liverpool, Wedgwood met with an 
accident, which confined him to his bed for some time. The surgeon, 
Mr. Matthew Turner, interested in his patient, sought to relieve the 
tedium of his confinement by introducing to the sick-room Thomas 
Bentley, a merchant who formed one of a group of eminently intellec¬ 
tual men at that time resident in Liverpool. From that moment, these 
men were more than brothers. Friendship is hardly the word for the 
zeal, kindliness, truth, unselfishness, inflexible justice, with which one 
served the other. 

During the ensuing years, correspondence between these two men 
was unceasing. Bentley bought largely Wedgwood’s cream ware and 
other productions for export. They were both equally interested in 
the success of the Trent and Mersey Canal, and the similarity of their 
opinions on all the political topics of the day, led to a closer and 
closer intercourse. 

Towards the end of the year 1766 the first proposal relative to a 
partnership seems to have been made, and after various doubts in 
Bentley’s mind as to his fitness for the work, a partnership was con¬ 
cluded between them in the year 1767. The letter accepting the 
partnership is dated May 15, 1767. 

Improvements rapidly followed in Wedgwood’s manufacture. The 
black basaltes, improved from the old Egyptian material, was applied 
to tea-pots, and all sorts of domestic ware, then to busts, vases, bas- 
reliefs, and medallions. Then came the production of the fine white 
biscuit ware, the crystalline terra-cotta vases in imitation of various 
marbles, the bronze antique and encaustic Etruscan, culminating in 
the gradual perfection of the loveliest of all Wedgwood’s inventions, 
the jasper ware (thus named in reference to its extreme hardness ). 

Josiah had long been making experiments with various bodies, to 
obtain a material which should be capable of receiving a sharp impres¬ 
sion, but which should also be invariable in colour. He found the 
Terra Ponderosa, or Carbonate of Baryta, was too variable in its be¬ 
haviour in the kiln to be trusted. “ At one time the body is white 
and fine, as it should be; the next we make, perhaps, having used a 
different lump of the spaith, is a cinnamon colour; one time it is melted 
to a glass, another time as dry as a tobacco-pipe.” He next turned 
his attention to the Sulphate of Baryta. A variety of this, locally- 
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called “ Cawk,” was abundant in Derbyshire, and after repeated tests was 
found to answer perfectly all the purposes required ; one great feature 
in the new composition was its power of receiving equally throughout 
its substance various coloured metallic oxides, especially that of cobalt. 
Prior to this discovery, bas-reliefs and medallions were made either in 
Basaltes, or in a fine white Terra-cotta body, and if the ground was 
to be of another colour, it was painted, and the colour or colours 
burnt in. 

Wedgwood had not escaped the usual penalty of success. From 
the first he was surrounded by pirates who unblushingly appropriated 
all his fine bodies and art products in vases, &c. He thus writes to 
Bentley concerning the material for the jasper: “The only difficulty 
I have, is the mode of procuring and conveying incog, the raw material. 
Could not Mr. More set some poor man to grind it in some of the 
uninhabited buildings at the Adelphi ? Everybody knows him to be 
a conjuror, and this may well pass for an ore for him to operate upon.” 
For some time the secret was kept, but ultimately a workman found 
Josiah’s pocket-book, containing an account of the materials. Of 
course the knowledge was soon published throughout the potteries. 

The management of the jasper body presented many difficulties at 
first. It was found that the colour of the ground stained during firing 
through the white relief. Practice and experience ultimately conquered 
this defect; but for a time it deteriorated the modeller’s work, as in 
such portions of the reliefs as required thinness, and even pellucidity, 
extreme delicacy had to be avoided. For a period there seemed no 
method of obviating this great difficulty, but in firing the ground and 
relief separately, then fastening them together with cement. But 
further improvements in the application of colour conquered this and 
similar difficulties. 

In 1777 another great improvement was made, that of washing the 
grounds of the tablets and cameos, instead of as heretofore mixing the 
colours with the composition. The improvement grew out of a necessity. 
Cobalt, from its increased consumption by the potters, had greatly 
risen in price ; and more economical use naturally followed. 

It was not, however, until October, 1778, that Wedgwood was able 
to say, “ I have now conquered every difficulty, which have not been a 
few, in the management of the jaspers, great as well as small.” 

In 1775 Bentley was commissioned to find a modeller capable of the 
highest artistic work, and he selected Flaxman. The first order 
executed by him for Wedgwood was in March, 1775, a P a i r vases 
representing Wine and Water, one with a Satyr and the other with a 
Triton handle, for which he received three guineas. 
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The various products are thus described by Wedgwood himself in 
the last catalogue, viz., that published in 1787 :— 

1. Terra-cotta: resembling porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble, 
and other beautiful stones of the siliceous or crystalline order. 

2. Basaltes: a fine black porcelain bisque, of nearly the same pro¬ 
perties with the natural stone. It receives a high polish, serves as a 
touchstone for metals, strikes fire with steel, resists all the acids, and 
bears without injury a stronger fire than the basaltes itself. 

3. White porcelain bisqu6, with a smooth wax-like surface ; of the 
same qualities as the preceding, except as regards colour. 

4. Jasper , a white porcelain bisque, of exquisite beauty and deli¬ 
cacy, possessing the general properties of the basaltes, together with 
that of receiving colours through its whole substance, in a manner 
which no other body, ancient or modern, has been known to do ; this 
renders it peculiarly fit for cameos, portraits, and all subjects in bas- 
relief ; as the ground may be made of any colour throughout, without 
paint or enamel, and the raised figures of a pure white. 

5. Bamboo or cane-coloured bisqud porcelain, of the same nature 
with the porcelain No. 3. 

6. A porcelain bisqu6 of extreme hardness, little inferior to that of 
agate, especially adapted for mortars and different kinds of chemical 
vessels. 

The patronage bestowed upon Wedgwood and Bentley’s art-pro¬ 
ducts was very great. All the fine collections of antique gems, vases, 
&c., in the country, were placed at the disposal of their modellers. 

Royalty led the way, and the cultivated taste of the aristocracy and 
the keen appreciation of men of science followed. The visitors to the 
show rooms in Newport Street included all the best names in the 
peerage. “Mrs. Byerley,” writes Wedgwood, “is just returned from 
London, and brings a strange account of their goings on in Newport St. 
No getting to the door for coaches, nor into the rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen.” His personal friends included such well-known names as 
the Dukes of Marlborough, Bridgwater, Bedford, and Northumberland, 
Earl Gower, Sir W. W. Wynne, Sir W. Hamilton, Mrs. Montagu, James 
Stuart, known in his day as Athenian Stuart, &c., &c. Whilst men of 
science, as Priestley, Matthew Boulton (afterwards Watt’s partner in the 
manufacture of the first steam-engines) Brindley the engineer, Dr. 
Fothergill, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, Dr. Turner, and many others helped 
him in various experiments connected with his art work. 

Bentley’s position at this time was all-important. He was princi¬ 
pally engaged at the London show-rooms and in interviewing the 
great patrons. Gifted by nature with a grand presence and the 
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manners of a polished courtier, his scholarly attainments enabled him 
to hold his own with the best men of the time, but in the midst of this 
wonderful tide of success, on November 26th, 1780, Bentley died. 
Though he had been ailing for some time, the end was probably 
sudden, or Wedgwood would without doubt have been present. He 
was buried in Chiswick Church. The loss to Josiah of such a partner 
must have been for a time overwhelming. 

However, he was not the man to allow private sorrow to interfere 
with the great work of his life, and with characteristic energy and 
promptitude he prepared for still greater perfection in the products of 
his art. 

In 1781, the whole of the ornamental ware produced by the firm 
“ Wedgwood and Bentley ” was sold by auction at Christie’s, and in 
1782 he opened the show-rooms with an entirely new stock. We hear 
now for the first time of jasper vases of various colours, chiefly several 
shades of blue, green, and lilac, with white reliefs. Flaxman was still 
the chief modeller employed. Working from the antique as well as 
from his own designs, he produced numberless fresh medallions, 
classical figures and portraits, bas-reliefs, vases, edgings for plates, &c. 
The last model of which a record remains was supplied on August 10th, 
1787, “ a bas-relief of Hercules in the Hesperian Garden,” for which he 
received £25 

At that date, Flaxman went to Rome and the modelling hence¬ 
forth was carried on by Italian artists, working under his supervision. 
Angelo Dalmazzoni was at the head of this staff, employing as his 
assistants Pacetti, Angelini, Manzolini, and others. 

The character of the jasper medallions and bas-reliefs of this latter 
period differs considerably from the earlier “ Wedgwood and Bentley ” 
productions. 

Gradually Wedgwood was enabled to combine several colours in the 
same cameo. The field might be any of the various shades of blue,green, 
or lilac, and the relief white; these were surrounded by a border, perhaps 
of black and white, lilac and white, &c. A pair of cameos in this col¬ 
lection are green field with white relief, border black and white, and 
the backs washed black, a very rare combination of colours. The 
nature of the white relief also gradually underwent a change. For 
cameos especially, it became a semi-opaque, porcellaneous, exquisite, 
half-alabaster-looking material, the thinner portions of the relief pared 
down so as to allow the colour of the field to be seen below, as is the 
case in the finest cameo work in onyx, shell, or other material. The 
above characteristics, combined with the finely polished edges, 
showing the laminated nature of the dipped jasper, stamp Wedg- 
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wood's late cameos, the most perfect things ever produced by the 
potter’s art. 

About the middle of July, 1876, the Barberini or Portland vase was 
lent toJWedgwood for reproduction in the jasper body. He appears 
to have already attempted a copy of the vase, from Montfaucon’s poor 
engraving of it, and to have imagined that he could easily improve 
upon the original; but when for the first time he set eyes on the vase 
itself, a feeling akin to despair came over him. He says : “ It is not 
easy, even if possible, to copy such a masterpiece ; and supposing 
artists of sufficient skill can be found, ^5,000 would not be more than 
a sufficient price for the execution of the work.” 

Cheered by the advice of Sir William Hamilton and others, he 
undertook the task, but it was nearly four years before what he con¬ 
sidered the first perfect copy was produced. 

Webber was the chief artist employed in modelling the figures, and 
Josiah Wedgwood the younger materially aided the success of the 
work by his knowledge as a chemist as well as a potter, in selecting an 
appropriate body and true colour. 

During 1794 Wedgwood suffered much and often from illness, and 
late in December of that year mortification of the face set in. 

On January 3rd, 1 795 , he became unconscious, and passed peace¬ 
fully away from the scene of his labours and his good life, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. 

The above short sketch is extracted from Miss Meteyard’s <( Life of 
Wedgwood.” 


Nothing has yet been said of the marks and general tests of old 
Wedgwood. Much has been written on the subject, and as usual 
“ doctors differ.” There are, however, certain broad features which may 
be noticed here, without going into the details usually discussed in 
books of reference. 

First. The names “ Wedgwood and Bentley” mark a very distinct 
epoch in the manufacture. 

Bentley died in 1780. In 1781 all the ornamental ware (in which 
alone the partnership consisted) was sold by auction, and it is not to 
be supposed that a man of Wedgwood’s integrity and honesty of 
purpose would consent any longer to use a mark which had ceased to 
have a raison d'etre. 

There are many undoubted and fine old pieces quite unmarked; 
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this is especially the case in the earlier impressed tablets, whether in 
terra-cotta or basaltes. 

None of the fine copies of the Barberini vase are marked. 

Where, however, a piece presents the other requisite characters, 
no connoisseur would reject it merely because it was unmarked. 

Second . The stamped name, whether Wedgwood and Bentley, or 
Wedgwood only, is always found on any piece produced during 
Wedgwood’s life, clearly and sharply cut into the jasper. In those 
days the stamp was composed of type metal, which left its mark 
unmistakably on the soft jasper or basaltes; but after a time baked 
clay was used for the stamp instead of metal, and consequently on the 
later ware the name is found blurred, indistinct, and sometimes almost 
illegible. 

Third . On all bas-reliefs and medallions of the right period holes 
are seen on the back of the field. These were intended to allow the 
fire in the kiln to reach the back of the white relief, thereby avoiding 
the unequal contraction and expansion which caused fire cracks, the 
edge of the relief warping from the field, &c. 

In this collection, No. 67, “ Portrait of Sir Joseph Banks,” in very 
high relief, has nearly half the back cut away for this purpose. In 
No. 77, “ The Nine Muses,” each figure has behind it several holes, 
carefully adjusted in size to the comparative thickness of the relief for 
which it has to provide. Even the smaller portrait medallions have 
never less than two or three such holes. After Wedgwood’s death 
this gradually passed away. In many plaques, probably produced 
about the year 1800, of excellent quality, one hole was considered 
sufficient. In a pair of medallions in this collection, “ Wellington and 
Napoleon,” made about 1815, a few small pin-holes are at the back, 
of no earthly use as regards the firing, but placed there apparently 
because it was the fashion so to do. Then they ceased altogether, 
and with rare exceptions were no more seen. 

Fourth . The sense of touch. The evidence afforded by this test can 
hardly be explained. The surface is smooth, and yet the finger does 
not readily slide over it. A curious discussion has arisen on this point, 
viz., whether the surface of the relief and field was ever polished 
mechanically. At the present day, all articles in jasper, after coming 
from the kiln, are scrubbed with sand and soap, which diminishes 
somewhat the rough surface of modern jasper, and tradition at the 
works says this practice was always employed ; but it is hardly possible 
to imagine that the delicate surface and sharp edges were ever 
subjected to the risk involved in the exposure to any polishing imple¬ 
ment. We know that all Wedgwood’s bodies were capable of 
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receiving a very high polish on the lathe, and the edges of many 
cameos show this, but this is quite apart from dealing with the in¬ 
volved surfaces of the relief. There are other reasons why the feel 
of old Wedgwood differs from the modern product. The old painters 
mixed their own colours, and knew what they were using ; the modern 
artist goes to the colour-shop, and trusts to luck and the honesty of 
the tradesman. The old potter mixed his own clays, ceaselessly 
experimenting on their behaviour with each other, in the kiln and so 
forth, and in the solitude of his laboratory slowly reached perfection. 
In these days of commercial hurry, quantity is preferred to quality, 
and experiment is put off until to-morrow, which never arrives. 
Then, again, every large piece passed twice through the kiln, a week 
each time. Whilst this produced more thorough amalgamation, 
and as it were vitrification of the materials, it sensibly added to 
the risks of damage in the kiln, always great enough. Wedgwood 
constantly bewails this in his letters to Bentley, speaking of “the 
accidents we poor potters are liable to.” Modern plaques, &c., seldom 
see the kiln more than once, and hence arises the chalky plaster-of- 
Paris look of the modern jasper. Wedgwood exactly describes it in 
a note to one of his experiments. Speaking of a piece, he says : “ It 
seems short fired, and therefore is not so glossy as I expected.” 
Wedgwood suffered from an injury to his leg, which ultimately 
necessitated amputation, and he walked with a very thick stick. In 
going through the work-rooms, if he saw any work which did not come 
up to his idea of perfection, the hapless piece was shivered to atoms 
by his stick, he saying at the same time, “ This won’t do for Josiah.” 

Fifth. Undercutting and general finish. 

In making plaques, and indeed all relief work, the figures or other 
ornaments are formed in a clay mould, and then applied to the field, 
a little water only being used to fix them in their places. On 
emerging from the mould, the edges, &c., of the figure are necessarily 
uneven and ragged, and all the parts must lie straight to the plane. 
Then came the work of the modeller, who carefully went over the 
whole relief with the modelling tool, trimming up the edges, sharpen¬ 
ing and accentuating the folds of drapery, profiles, limbs, &c., and where 
extra relief was desired, undercutting the boundary lines, so that the 
relief should stand away from the plane. It is needless to remark that 
in the mass of modern plaques, &c., these characters are conspicuous 
by their absence. In fact, it would seem that really fine work in the 
jasper body must be added to the list of lost arts, for ever since 
Etruria ceased to feel the influence of the master, whose fertile mind 
invented the material and imbued all his assistants, even to the 
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meanest workman, with that yearning for perfection which was with 
him a ruling passion, the plaques, vases, &c., which pass current for 
jasper art pottery, are but a parody on the great potter’s work, and 
make us regret that the designs, moulds, and all connected with his 
beautiful productions, were not laid in Stoke churchyard, beside the 
man whose artist brain had called them into being. 

The foregoing may be said to constitute the chief tests of the fine 
period. 

These remarks do not apply to the modern works in basaltes. 
Many of the busts, medallions, and vases of the simple forms are quite 
excellent, though the more complicated ornaments, such as twined 
serpent handles, &c., are not attempted. The chief modeller of busts 
at Etruria at the present time puts an amount of conscientious care 
and skilful modelling into his work which would have done no dis¬ 
credit to Josiah himself. As a matter of fact, there are many pieces 
in basaltes which puzzle the wisest experts. The only safe rule I know 
of with regard to black is, do not touch any piece which is not marked 
u Wedgwood and Bentley,” or “Wedgwood,” thus: a capital W, 
followed by small letters, very sharply bitten, in small type. I have 
never seen this mark on any modern or doubtful piece. 

At the same time there are three special marks to which attention 
should be drawn. 

Occasionally a piece of fair quality turns up, marked “ Wedgwood 
and Co,” a stamp never used at Etruria. These pieces were produced 
by Ralph Wedgwood, at the Hill Works, Burslem, about the year 
1790. He was a nephew of Josiah’s, and a man of great ability. He 
came to London in 1806, and endeavoured without success to induce 
the Government to assist him in perfecting his scheme of an electric 
telegraph. 

A mark similar to this C J is often found on the plinth of vases, 
&c., following the name “ Wedgwood.” It is rarely, if ever, found 
on plaques or medallions. In Miss Meteyard’s opinion, this betokens 
a date from about 1805 to 1815, and undoubtedly many pieces bearing 
this mark are not of first-rate quality, but on the other hand she her¬ 
self says the chessmen are generally marked with some combination 
of the double comma, and certainly some of the finest specimens of 
chessmen known are thus marked, but as they were produced about 
the year 1785, the value of this mark as indicating an epoch seems 
open to grave suspicion. 

Another mark, first brought to notice by Miss Meteyard, is, how¬ 
ever, a very distinctive one. 

Whenever three capital letters in any combination are found 
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together, the piece is undoubtedly modern, such mark having been 
first introduced in i860. 



What position is to be assigned to Wedgwood amongst his brethren 
in the temple of ceramic art ? He has been lauded to the skies as facile 
princeps, he has also been censured as a mere copyist of the designs of 
others. In solving this problem, many things have to be considered. It 
may at once be conceded that in the higher flights of glyptic art, Wedg¬ 
wood himself produced but little. The models of the old women forming 
the tops of the glaci£res of the Russian service, a bust of Virgil, and a few 
minor pieces, constitute all he himself accomplished of which we have 
any record. In a lower grade of art, that connected with utility, his 
originality cannot be questioned. The simplicity of outline, the perfect 
adaptability of each piece to its special use, the mathematical accuracy 
of the details, were absolutely the product of his own brain. His designs 
for dinner and tea services, and in fact all articles which eould conduce 
to the material comfort of his fellow-men, had never been attempted 
before, either in Oriental or any European factory. These remarks 
apply to the cream ware, introduced for the use of all, high and low, 
rich and poor; but when, after long and laborious experiments, after 
failures that would have broken the spirit of any ordinary man, by 
steady perseverance, he at length perfected the beautiful material with 
which his name will be chiefly associated, the jasper, and applied it to 
articles of the same class, dejeuner services, &c., an endless wealth of 
beauty and original design opens out before us. Take a cup and 
saucer, bearing the mysterious mark O3, probably the private mark of 
some workman more cunning than his fellows (always associated with 
the finest specimens of jasper domestic pieces) and examine it. In 
lightness and transparancy equal to the costliest egg-shell china, 1 the 
form simple and severe, the attachment of the handle and balance 
of parts absolutely true, the interior polished on the wheel, not glazed, 
the figures decorating the exterior finished to the minutest details in the 
highest style of cameo work, and then say if such a specimen of ceramic 
art is not more worthy of a cabinet than to be placed even on an emperor's 
table. Follow up the examination through many specimens, the diced 
or quatrefoil patterns in various tints, the squares carefully graduated 
to the curve of the vessel, note the delicate shades of colour employed, 
never glaring or obtrusive, but used in the sober and restricted manner 
of the best classical period, here a white jasper, with green and lilac 

1 A green dejeuner service in this collection is a notable instance of these 
characters. 
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foliage, and dark blue camei, there a pale grey blue, with white wreaths 
and lilac camei, and so on through an endless variety. 

Such an humble thing as a jasper cup will of itself rebut the charge 
of plagiarism. 

As regards the higher form of art, he thus defines his aims and 
intentions: “ Those who duly consider the influence of the fine arts on 
the human mind, will not think it a small benefit to the world to dif¬ 
fuse their productions as wide, to preserve them as long as possible.” 

He thus rather alludes to himself as a teacher and distributor than 
as an originator. It is not quite easy to say what limits are to be set 
to the term original design, as applied to art pottery. If it is meant 
that the working out of an idea in the clay, must be entirely per¬ 
formed by the hands of the man whose brain supplied the inspiration, 
then Wedgwood’s object of wide distribution could not have been 
carried out, owing to the impossibility of sufficiently multiplying such 
works. 

But if it is asserted (as it has been) that he merely reproduced the 
works of antiquity, then, taking into account the whole period of his 
art-life, such assertion is inaccurate. 

At the commencement, he undoubtedly drew his models from 
plaster casts, Tassie pastes, and cinque-cento bronzes, but as he felt his 
way onward, and the genius of Flaxman and other first-rate artists 
was enlisted in his service, surely he largely ceased to be a copyist. 
Such designs as Flaxman’s Apotheoses, Mercury joining the hands of 
France and England, Peace preventing Mars from opening the Temple 
of Janus, and many others would take a worthy place in any period of 
art, in unity of design, beauty of form, and perfection of drawing. 
After all, to what higher art, as art, could he go, than to the works of 
the giants of the old Greek school ? Did they not attain to something 
like finality in the canons of beauty ? Has the world ever seen, or can 
it ever see again, anything quite equal to the best period of Greek art ? 
Only one man can be said to have approached the great sculptor of 
the Parthenon, and the world waited for nearly two thousand years ere 
the genius of Michelangelo, painter, sculptor, and architect, arose to 
emulate the glories of the ancient times. 

It is said that Wedgwood had an honest admiration of the form, 
but not the “philosophy” of ancient art. Taking the word in its 
strictly derivative sense, is it possible to feel, admire, or be imbued 
with the philosophy of a thing, when once the philosophical principles, 
whether religious beliefs, or what not, which originally gave impulse 
and direction to that thing, have ceased to exist ? If this proposition 
be true, and it seems a reasonable one, then Wedgwood erred in most 
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excellent company. For the same rule must be applied to all, whether 
it be Flaxman’s Gods and Goddesses, Muses and Dancing Hours, or 
Michelangelo’s Young Apollo or Bacchus, or, in fact, any of the other 
so called classical works which may have been produced since the 
dawn of the Christian era, and the advent of other influences than 
those which actuated the Pagan sculptor. 

A comparison has been made between Luca della Robbia and 
Wedgwood, to the detriment of the latter. Della Robbia was a practical 
potter of the highestorder. The technical difficulties involved in firing 
huge masses of terra-cotta, and covering them with glaze so evenly and 
perfectly that no crack, bubbles, or other imperfections should appear, 
are enormous, and the skill and industry which insured success in so 
hazardous a manufacture are worthy of all admiration, but he invented 
nothing. The body he used had been known for centuries, whilst the 
glaze was identical with that of the early Arab potters. 

Regarded as a modeller, and one of the great artists of the Italian 
renaissance, Della Robbia’s name must always be revered, but place 
side by side the specimen of his work in this collection and any of the 
surrounding gems by Wedgwood, and then compare them as art- 
pottery. It would seem easy to decide to which should be awarded 
the palm for excellence. 

The direction that high art shall take at any particular epoch is 
governed by many collateral circumstances. 

It must be recollected that during the fifteenth century the Roman 
Church monopolized the brains and talents of all her sons. 

Della Robbia modelled, Raphael painted, and Michelangelo sculp¬ 
tured for the glorification of the one great influence that overshadowed 
Christendom, but three centuries passed away, and before Wedgwood 
appeared upon the scene, social conditions were entirely changed. 

England, and indeed Europe generally, were just beginning to emerge 
from a dark night of barbarism in art. The mental culture which made 
possible the inanities of Watteau, which put together masses of 
bricks and mortar and by the lavish aid of stucco called it architecture, 
which distorted Nature herself, cutting and hacking the trees of the 
garden into hideous, uncouth, and impossible shapes, was yielding to 
the influence of better things. Sir William Hamilton was ransacking 
Italy, and gathering his unrivalled collection of gems of ancient art, 
culminating in his acquisition of what was perhaps the masterpiece of 
all, the Barberini vase. The researches of Lord Lansdowne and others 
were revealing from Herculaneum and Pompeii new forms of beauty, 
new schemes of colour, the brothers Adams, Sir William Chambers, and 
others were improving domestic architecture, which the art of Chippen- 
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dale was to supply with elegance and taste, whilst Gainsborough and 
Reynolds had given new life to the English school of painting, as 
Flaxman did to sculpture. 

Amongst the forces which thus combined to produce the renais¬ 
sance of art which undoubtedly marked the latter part of the eighteenth 
, century, posterity will not give the lowest place to the art-work of the 
father of English potters, Josiah Wedgwood. 

One of the healthiest signs of the present time, and of the growing 
knowledge and love of high art is the great increase in the number of 
those who wish to possess specimens of Wedgwood’s finest work, and 
his prophecy to Bentley would almost seem to be approaching its ful¬ 
filment : “ Our jasper tablets want nothing but age and scarcity to 
make them priceless. ,, 

J. L. P. 


WEDGWOOD divided his art-pottery in the various bodies previously 
described, in twenty classes, as follows :— 

Class I. 

Cameos and intaglios. 

Class II. 

Bas-reliefs, medallions, tablets, &c. 

Class III. 

Kings and illustrious persons of Asia, Egypt, and Greece. 

Class IV. 

The Ancient Roman History, from the foundation of the City to 
the end of the Consular Government, including the age of Augustus ; 
in a regular series of-sixty medals, from Dassier, at one guinea the set, 
or singly at sixpence each. 

Class V. 

Heads of illustrious Romans. 

Class VI. 

The twelve Caesars and their Empresses. 

Class VII. 

Sequel of Emperors from Nerva to Constantine. 
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Class VIII. 

The heads of the Popes. 

Class IX. 

The Kings of England and France. 

Class X. 

Heads of illustrious moderns. 

Class XI. 

Busts, small statues, boys, animals, &c. 

Class XII. 

Various kinds of lamps and candelabra, useful and ornamental. 

Class XIII. 

Tea and coffee equipages, &c. 

Class XIV. 

Flower-pots and root-pots. 

Class XV. 

Ornamental vases of antique form, in the terra-cotta, resembling 
agate, jasper, porphyry, and other variegated stones of the crystalline 
kind. 

Class XVI. 

Antique vases of black porcelain or artificial basaltes, highly 
finished, with bas-relief ornaments, &c. 


Class XVII. 

Vases, pateras, tablets, &c., with encaustic paintings, Etruscan and 
Grecian. 


Class XVIII. 

Vases, tripods, and other ornaments, in the jasper, with coloured 
grounds and white bas-reliefs. 


Class XIX. 

Inkstands, paint chests, eye cups, mortars, and chemical vessels. 


Class XX. 

Thermometers for measuring strong fire, or the degrees of heat 
above ignition. 


* 




-£ 0 . 




NOTE. 


The numbers in the Catalogue commence with the mantelpiece 
and the various specimens in the over-mantel, they then pass to 
the screen on the window side of the mantel, and continue thence 
round the room back to the mantelpiece. 

The position of various pieces may from time to time be 
changed, but in every case the number on each piece will be 
found to correspond with the number in the catalogue. 





I 



No. i. 

ODERN oak mantelpiece, containing eleven plaques 
from an original marble mantel in Ireland. 

Subjects— 

Centre tablet-—“ Venus in her Car drawn by 
Swans.” Modelled by Le Brun for Wedgwood. 
No. 245 in the Wedgwood catalogue. 

Friezes—“ Domestic Employment.” Modelled by Lady Tem¬ 
pleton. No. 248 in the Wedgwood catalogue. 

Blocks. "A Priestess and Juno.” Modelled by Flaxman. 

Nos. 160 and 167 in the Wedgwood catalogue. 

Columns. Various classical groups and Figures. Modellers and 
numbers uncertain. 



No. 2. 

The Portland, or Barberini vase. Modelled by Wedgwood from 
the original. (For detailed history of the vase, &c., see Appendix.) 

This specimen was presented by Wedgwood to Apsley Pellatt, 
who, like Wedgwood himself, was striving to raise the character of 
English pottery. This is evidently an early trial piece for colour and 
body, and, in the opinion of many experts, including the authorities of 
the British Museum, bears a far closer resemblance to the original 
antique, both as regards colour and the vitreous nature of the white 
reliefs, than the copies subsequently produced. 


No. 3. 

Tazza-shaped bouquetiere, twelve inches high, with perforated lid, 
supported by three figures, white with blue draperies, set tripod-wise. 
Festoons, strap-work edging, and anthemion border. 
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In the old pattern book at Etruria, this vase is shown as the 
“ Michael Angelo Vase,” the supporting figures being modelled 
from Michael Angelo’s work at Florence. 

No. 4. 

Blue and white jasper vase, with the “ DANCING Hours.” 
Modelled by Flaxman from the antique in September, 1776. This 
vase was apparently never finished, as the top was loose, and no 
handles had ever been applied. The masks and rims are of silver, 
and the former have been carefully copied from existing specimens. 
The quality of this vase points to its early production, probably about 
the year 1785. The pedestal is of equal quality, with four classical 
subjects on the four faces. 

No. 5. 

The over-mantel contains numerous specimens of jasper ware of 
various colours, such as blue-and-white spill pot, with relief of blind- 
man’s buff. Modelled by Flaxman in October, 1782. No 255 in 
Wedgwood’s catalogue. 

A blue-and-white tripod, used as a pot pourri jar, various pieces of 
domestic ware. Some of the chessmen modelled by Flaxman, &c. &c. 

In the centre, above the Portland vase, are three blue-and-white 
jasper vases. The centre, with “ Apollo and the Nine Muses.” 
The body of this vase is granulated, and of late period. The side 
vases have the helix ornament at the top of the ovulo, and the 
campanile ornament springing from the base. 

The suite of three pedestals have all the same reliefs, “ The Four 
Seasons,” modelled by Flaxman. Nos. 231, 232, 233, and 234 in the 
Wedgwood catalogue. 

In the side divisions are a solid lilac jasper vase of square shape 
with female heads as terminals, and a sage-green vase with the Nine 
Muses. Above, in the side divisions, are two crystalline terra-cotta 
vases. There are two varieties of these vases, viz., those painted with 
mixed colours, generally on cream ware, and those formed in the mass 
with mixed clays, and which, after firing, were polished on the lathe. 
These specimens are of the latter class, and are marked “ Wedgwood 
and Bentley.” 

On the top of the over-mantel are, centre, copy of the Barberini 
vase made by James Tassie, in plaster-of-Paris strengthened with gum. 

James Tassie was one of the most remarkable artistic characters of 
the 18th century. He was born near Glasgow, and in youth worked 
as a country stonemason. Early in life he went to Dublin, and 
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became acquainted with Dr. Quin, who amused his leisure hours in 
endeavouring to imitate precious stones, engraved as gems, by using 
coloured glass or paste. 

In 1766 Tassie came to London, and gradually acquired great 
fame for his cameos and intaglios in coloured paste, white enamel, and 
sulphur. He executed also a vast amount of original work, chiefly 
portraits in wax, which he afterwards moulded and cast in enamel. 
Many of the celebrities of his day sat to him. 

Wedgwood made great and continued use of Tassie’s pastes and 
models for his medallions and cameos, especially in the early days, 
before Flaxman was engaged, and the private collections of gems, 
vases, &c., were placed at his disposal. For Tassie’s connection with 
the Barberini vase see Appendix. 

These Tassie casts have become extremely rare—very few are 
known to exist. 

On the right, black basaltes Bust OF HORACE, marked “ Wedg¬ 
wood and Bentley;” on the left, black basaltes Bust OF Newton, 
marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” next two black vases. 

No. 6. 

Frame containing “The River ISIS,” shaped plaque; apparently 
made to order to fit a clock or some special piece of furniture. From 
the Tulk collection. The three medallions in the same frame are, 
centre, one of the series designed by Flaxman to celebrate German 
victories; on the left, portrait of George III.; on the right, General 
Washington. 


No. 7. 

Frame containing several specimens in green jasper, with frames 
of various colours. Centre, one of the studies of domestic subjects by 
Lady Templeton. 

No. 8. 

“ Boys AT Play.” Oval plaque, of the darkish blue called 
mazarine, by Wedgwood. Modelled by Flaxman. No. 230 in Wedg¬ 
wood’s catalogue, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley.” 

NOS. 9 AND 10. 

Pair of plaques of Sevres porcelain, produced in imitation of Wedg¬ 
wood’s jasper. Subjects —" Neptune and Venus.” From the 
Brown collection. 
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NOS. II, 12, 13 AND 14. 


Four oval medallions; green field, with white reliefs; borders black 
and white. 


Subjects— 

No. 11. “ Achilles dragging the body of Hector round 
THE WALLS OF TROY. ,, From an antique gem in the cabinet 
of Louis XV. of France. 

No. 12. “ Friendship consoling Affliction.” Modelled by 
Lady Templeton. 

The backs of these two medallions are coloured black, a curious 
and rare combination. 

No. 13. “ Sacrifice to Diana.” Modelled by Flaxman. 

No. 14. “ Venus attended by Cupids.” 

These four medallions, combining several colours in the same piece, 
represent the latest perfection to which Wedgwood brought his 
jasper ware. 


No. 15. 

„ Frame containing cameo centre, in green and white, with black 
and white border. 

Subject—“ Selling Cupids.” Surrounding it are specimens of 
earring pendants, steel-mounted buttons, a necklace with steel- 
mounted pendant, and some long narrow pieces, probably intended 
to be mounted as fan ornaments. 

No. 16. 

Original carved wood Adams mantelpiece, containing five plaques, 
dark blue ground, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

Subjects, centre tablet— u OFFERING TO FLORA.” Attributed to 
Flaxman, as No. 199 in the Wedgwood catalogue. Some doubt exists 
on the point, and the drawing of the figures certainly bears some 
resemblance to Lady Templeton’s models. 

Friezes.—" The Thames AND Isis,” No. 261 in the Wedgwood 
catalogue, modelled by Flaxman. 

Blocks .— “ SACRIFICES,” modelled by Flaxman. This mantel¬ 
piece was in a house near Brighton, and had been whitewashed over 
to such a depth that the reliefs of the plaques were hardly dis¬ 
cernible. 

Standing on the mantel are, centre, dark blue vase, white reliefs, 
“ Venus in her Car drawn by Swans,” and the reverse “ Venus 
and Adonis.” 
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This vase is unmarked, and is probably the work of William 
Adams of Tunstall, who was an apprentice of Wedgwood’s, and at his 
death commenced the manufacture of jasper on his own account. 
This model is said to have been the last produced by Josiah before 
his death. 

Each side of centre, pair of lustres, with blue, white, and yellow 
cylinders. 

Next, a pair of pale blue jasper candlesticks, with a figure at the 
base, the pair representing " Summer AND Winter marked 
“ Wedgwood.” Next, a pair of Etruscan or Grecian painted vases on 
brown and white terra-cotta pedestals, marked “Wedgwood;” and 
also bearing a K scratched with the tool, said to be the private mark 
of Keeling, the modeller. 

Above the mantel is a hanging lamp, red ornament on black 
basaltes body. The three points from which the chains spring 
surmounted by female heads. 


No. 19. 

Frame containing specimens of Tassie’s medallions. The subjects 
are chiefly classical from the antique. These particular medallions 
were selected, as they all served as models for Wedgwood, and were 
produced by him in jasper. 


No. 20. 

This frame contains some fine specimens of Tassie’s portraits— 
“William Pitt” and others. 


No. 21. 

This frame contains casts of the figures on the Barberini or Port¬ 
land vase. 


No. 22. 

Specimens of Tassie’s coloured intaglios from antique gems. 


No. 23. 

Bas-relief, “ SACRIFICE TO Flora,” pale blue and white. Length 
19L inches, height 8^ inches, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley.” 
No. 198 in Wedgwood’s catalogue. Modelled by Bacon in the year 
1778. 
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No. 24. 

Bas-relief, " ACHILLES DRAGGING THE BODY OF HECTOR ROUND 
THE walls OF TROY. ,, Dark blue and white. Modelled by Pacetti, 
and not mentioned in Wedgwood’s catalogue. This specimen is not 
of the finest period. 

No. 25. 

Frame containing fifteen pieces; centre, blue and white plaque in 
original gilt frame, surrounding it are cameos of various colours used 
for brooches, patch boxes, &c., taken chiefly from antique gems. 

No. 26. 

Frame containing eleven pieces; centre, blue and white plaque. In 
this frame are four Wedgwood and Bentley portrait medallions. 

No. 27. 

Frame containing fifteen pieces ; centre, blue and white plaque in 
original gilt frame. The centre plaques of these three frames are 
from designs by Lady Diana Beauclerc. 

No. 28. 

Frame containing nine pieces. Centre; “MARRIAGE OF Cupid 
AND PSYCHE,” from the Marlborough gem. Marked “Wedgwood 
and Bentley.” The surrounding cameos are of exquisite quality, 
their highly polished edges showing the laminated nature of the 
dipped jasper. 

No. 29. 

“ The Nine Muses and Apollo,” cut out of a broken vase. 

No. 30. 

Frame containing eleven pieces. Centre, “SACRIFICE TO 
Hymen.” Modelled by Flaxman, as a companion to the “ Marriage 
OF CUPID AND Psyche.” Marked “Wedgwood and Bentley.” 
Other subjects surround it, some of the Herculaneum nymphs, Apollo 
and his lyre, &c. 


No. 31. 

Oblong plaque, “ CUPIDS WATERING THE Swans OF VENUS.” 
Dark blue, marked “ Wedgwood.” Modelled by Le Brun, as com¬ 
panion to “ Venus in her Car.” 
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No. 32. 

Oblong blue and white plaque, marked " Wedgwood.” This 
plaque is of the peculiar grey colour indicating the best period of 
production. Subject, “ Mercury bringing the Infant Bacchus 
to the Nymphs of Mount Nysa.” Modelled by Hackwood. 

No. 33. 

Vase or incense-burner in black basaltes, set tripod-wise on three 
Griffins, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

NOS. 34 AND 35. 

Pair of candlesticks in black basaltes, with ormolu fittings. The 
figures representing “ Abundantia ” were designed by Keeling, and 
bear his mark. 


NOS. 36 AND 37. 

Pair of black vases with twined serpent handles, of beautiful form, 
with reliefs on the ovolo of Venus and Cupid. 

No. 38. 

Large black plaque, “Death of a Roman Warrior,” taken 
from an ancient sarcophagus at Rome. Marked twice “ Wedgwood.” 

Nos. 39 and 40. 

Pair of black plaques, “War of the Titans” and “Feast 
OF THE Gods,” Nos. 2 and 4 in Wedgwood's catalogue. These 
were amongst the earliest attempts to produce plaques, and were 
evidently taken from cinque-cento bronzes. 

Nos. 41 and 42. 

Pair of black plaques with figures of some of the Muses, modelled 
by Flaxman. 


No. 43. 

Blue and white oval plaque. This is one of a series, the subjects 
being taken from fresco paintings on the walls of Herculaneum. Lord 
Lansdowne brought over from Italy several models of these figures 
and lent them to Wedgwood to copy. Marked “Wedgwood and 
Bentley.” 
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No. 44. 

Circular terra-cotta tablet, with figures of Centaur and Nymph ; 
field red with buff relief. 

No. 45. 

Circular terra-cotta tablet, companion to the above. These two 
tablets are unmarked, a very common occurrence in Wedgwood 
terra-cotta. The subjects belong to the Herculaneum models. 

No. 46. 

Oval plaque. Another of the Herculaneum subjects ; red ground 
and black relief, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

No. 47. 

Large medallion portrait of Dr. Erasmus Darwin, poet and physician, 
one of the remarkable men of the eighteenth century. As a skilful phy¬ 
sician, a profound thinker, and man of science, he had few equals, and his 
house at Lichfield was the centre of all the intelligence and culture of 
the midland counties. He was consulted by Wedgwood in his many 
serious illnesses. On the other hand, Josiah had no more sincere 
admirer of his beautiful art than Erasmus Darwin, and Etruria was 
indebted to him for many useful hints. 

No. 47a. 

Louis XVI. of France. This medallion has been termed by an 
eminent expert, the finest portrait medallion Wedgwood ever produced. 
The silky softness of the white relief, the careful and exquisite finish 
of all the parts, the semi-transparency of the thinner portions of the 
relief, constitute the perfection of cameo work. 

No. 47b. 

Necker, Minister of Louis XVI. 

No. 47c. 

Jean Sylvain Bailly, Mayor of Paris, 1790, perished on the scaffold 
in the year 1793. 

No. 47d. 

Lafayette, one of the French American Generals. 

No. 48. 

Frame containing thirty-one pieces. The centre, dark blue plaque, 
“ Sacrifice to Peace ” modelled by Flaxman. On the left, one of 
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the German series of medallions; on the right, medallion celebrating 
the recovery of George III. from his long illness. 

No. 49. 

Frame containing fifteen medallions set in old steel as buttons, 
buckle, &c. 


No. 50. 

Frame containing five large buttons, set in very choice old steel 
work. Centre, classical medallion, the four others are Signs of the 
Zodiac. Wedgwood employed Birmingham workmen very largely in 
mounting his cameos as buttons, ear-rings, chatelaines, &c. The art 
of steel mounting seems to be a lost one, nothing can be produced at 
the present day at all comparable to the old settings of Wedgwood’s 
cameos. 

No. 51. 

Frame containing forty-two pieces. Centre, white jasper plaque, 
“ Death of Niobe’s Children,” marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 
No. 3 in the Wedgwood catalogue. Surrounding this is a complete 
suite of cameos in the original silver-gilt setting, consisting of necklace, 
waist-belt buckle, bracelet snaps, and brooch. 

No. 52. 

Frame containing nine pieces. Centre, blue and white medallion, 
originally forming top of a hand-lamp of Pompeian shape. The 
portrait below is Prince Paul of Russia. 

No. 53. 

Black and white bas-relief. Subject, “ SACRIFICE TO FLORA.” 
Marked “ Wedgwood.” Length 19L inches, height 8 inches. The 
green and black border is coloured wood, a piece of the old mantel¬ 
piece, in which the plaque was inserted as the centre tablet. From 
the Bell collection. 

Black and white plaques are extremely rare. Only one other is in 
any known collection, viz., “ Achilles and the Daughters of 
LYCOMEDES,” in the Falcke collection. 

Wedgwood only made plaques in black and white when he was 
engaged on the Portland vase late in life. 

The combination of black and white never seemed to become as 
popular as other colours, and therefore, probably, very few were ever 
produced. 
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No. 54. 

Green and white plaque, “ Sacrifice of Iphigenia ” Modelled 
by Pacetti from one of the bas-reliefs on the sarcophagus in which the 
Portland vase was found. This specimen is not older than the 
beginning of the present century. 

No. 55. 

A large blue and white plaque of Della Robbia ware. The Infant 
Saviour with His parents at Bethlehem. The plaque is placed in this 
collection for purposes of comparison. 

Nos. S 6 AND 57. 

Two pieces from a broken vase, bearing reliefs taken from Lady 
Diana Beauclerk's groups of boys. Lady Beauclerk, Lady Templeton, 
Miss Crewe, and other amateurs occasionally supplied Wedgwood 
with models. 


NO. 58. 

Frame containing twenty-two pieces of various colours and choice 
quality. Centre marked “ Wedgwood & Bentley.'' The figures taken 
from the “ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche," and the “ Sacrifice to 
Hymen." This frame was in the Sibson collection. 

No. 59. 

Large oval plaque, “ VENUS AND Cupid.” Pale blue and white, 
marked twice “ Wedgwood." 

No. 60. 

Blue and white portrait medallion of Louis XVI. Marked 
“ Wedgwood & Bentley." The frame is a solid ormolu frame, formerly 
in the possession of Louis XVI. 

No. 6 oa. 

Frame containing a pink, blue, and white jasper buckle, pierced for 
setting in steel, surrounded by cameos of various colours. 

No. 60 B. 

Frame containing blue and white jasper buckle, pierced as the 
former, surrounded by blue and white pieces adapted to various uses. 
Fan ornaments, buttons, rings, &c. 
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NOS. 61 AND 62. 

Two oval white biscuit porcelain plaques. Subjects— “TRIUMPH 
OF BACCHUS,” modelled by Hackwood, and “The CALYDONIAN 
Boar-Hunt,” from a cinque-cento bronze. The frames of the same 
material were originally gilt. From the Carruthers collection. 

No. 63. 

Green and white plaque, “VlTRUVlAN SCROLL,” designed as 
part of a mantelpiece. The idea originated with Westmacott, the 
architect, in the year 1785. Marked twice “ Wedgwood.” 

Nos. 64, 65, 66. 

Three ivory plaques of Wedgwood subjects— 

No. 64, “Bacchanal Boys.” 

No. 65, “ Ogle binding Silenus to a Tree.” These two sub¬ 
jects are supposed to have been designed by Mrs. Landre. 

No. 66, “ BOYS with Goat.” This subject has been attributed to 
Flamand, nicknamed “ II Fiamingo,” but in the Burgomaster 
Sixts’ house at Amsterdam is a picture by Gerard Dow, called 
“ The Chemist,” a young man at a window holding a bottle, 
and the bas-relief on the balustrade is this very subject. 


No. 67. 

Large oval medallion PORTRAIT OF Sir J OSEPH Banks, the naturalist. 
He accompanied Captain Cook on several of his voyages of discovery. 
He sent home some clays to Wedgwood which turned out of exquisite 
quality, and from which he produced the well-known medallion, 
“Hope addressing Peace, Labor, and Plenty,” modelled by 
Webber, with a view, as he said, to encourage the arts, and to inspire 
hope, amidst many difficulties, in the breasts of those distant colonists. 
Marked “ Wedgwood & Bentley.” 

No. 68. 

Frame containing 41 cameo portraits of various colours, most of 
them are marked “ Wedgwood & Bentley.” 

No. 69. 

Figure of “JUSTICE,” modelled by Flaxman in April, 1775. 
Marked “ Wedgwood & Bentley.” From the Sibson collection. 
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No. 70. 

Wax Portrait model of Louis XVI. by Tassie. 


No. 71. 

Square blue and white plaque, " MERCURY JOINING THE Hands 
OF France and England,” modelled by Flaxman in January, 1787. 
Marked twice, “ Wedgwood.” Height 9J inches, length 8f. No. 256 
in the Wedgwood catalogue. This bas-relief was produced to celebrate 
the conclusion of a treaty between France and England. 

No. 72. 

Wax PORTRAIT MODEL OF Voltaire by Tassie. 


No. 73. 

Oval blue and white plaque, “ Boy with Patera.” Modelled by 
Flaxman, probably No. 158 in the Wedgwood catalogue. Marked 
“ Wedgwood & Bentley.” 

No. 74. 

Wax portrait MODEL, subject unknown, by Flaxman, bought at 
the Flaxman sale in 1862. 

No. 75. 

Bas-relief, “ Panther and Bacchanalian Boys.” Modelled by 
Flaxman. No. 195 in the Wedgwood catalogue. Blue and white, 
marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley.” Length 10 inches, height 


No. 76. 

“ Marriage of Cupid and Psyche.” Modelled from the cele¬ 
brated gem in the Duke of Marlborough’s cabinet. This subject was 
first modelled from a paste by Tassie, but it was certainly afterwards 
re-modelled by Lochee, and the largest size known, 11^ by 16 inches, 
probably by Flaxman himself. Blue and white; length Hi inches, 
height 8 inches. Marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley.” 

This and the previous bas-relief were made by Wedgwood for 
the Duke of Montagu, and were the friezes in the large mantelpiece in 
his mansion in Bath. 
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No. 77. 

Large blue and white plaque, “ The Nine Muses.” Modelled by 
Flaxman. No. 203 in the Wedgwood catalogue. Length 25 inches, 
height, 7i inches. Marked “ Wedgwood & Bentley.” 

This specimen, originally purchased by the Marquis of Huntly 
direct from Wedgwood, passed into the possession of Mrs. Hetley, Orton 
Longueville, Peterborough, and was sold by auction with her other 
effects in January, i88r. 

Names of the Muses, commencing on the left:— Erato (Erotic 
Poetry), Euterpe (Lyric Poetry), Clio (History), Terpsichore (Dancing), 
Polyhymnia (Music), Melpomene (Tragedy), Thalia (Comedy), Calliope 
(Epic Poetry), Urania (Astronomy). 

No. 78. 

Head OF Medusa, from an antique marble in the possession of Sir 
W. Hamilton. Pale blue. Marked “ Wedgwood.” Modelled by 
Flaxman in October, 1776. Circular, 5 inches. 

No. 79. 

Frame containing eleven classical medallions of high quality, from 
the Church collection. 

No. 80. 

Oval plaque, sage green and white. Domestic group. 

No. 80 A. 

Ditto. 

No. 80 B. 

Ditto. 

No. 81. 

Large Portrait in wax OF Samuel Rogers, the Banker-poet, 
modelled in 1853. 

Nos. 82, 83. 

Pair of lozenge-shaped plaques with figures from the bas-relief of 
the “ Birth of Achilles.” 

No. 82. Thetis Dipping Achilles in the Styx, to make him 

invulnerable. 

No. 83. The River God “ Styx.” 

This bas-relief has been attributed to Flaxman, but it is, more 
probably the work of Pacetti, one of the Italian modellers. 
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NO. 84. 

Figure of Fame writing on a Shield. Dark blue medallion, 
marked (t Wedgwood.” 


No. 85. 

Monumental Design in Memory of Gesner, a Swiss poet and 
naturalist; dark blue medallion, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

No. 86. 

Statue of Bacchus in black basaltes. 

No. 87. 

Old impressed plaque in basaltes, " GLADIATORS IN THE Arena,” 
taken from a wall painting found in Herculaneum, marked “ Wedg¬ 
wood.” 

NOS. 88, 89. 

Circular impressed basaltes plaques, “ SACRIFICES TO Hymen and 
Concordia,” modelled by Webber. 

In the open table are specimens of different kinds:—Smelling 
bottles of various shapes, a steel and tortoiseshell comb, containing 
three medallions, entirely blue. This is a very rare state of Wedgwood. 
These specimens are unmarked, but in the Meyer collection are some 
of the same description, marked “ Wedgwood.” A gold and enamel 
box, surmounted by a dark blue medallion of the Empress Catherine 
of Russia as Mars, of exquisite quality. This box was presented by 
the Empress to Lord Cathcart, then Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
It was principally through his influence that the Empress ordered the 
magnificent service of 1,200 pieces from Wedgwood, which was 
executed by him at the cost of £3,000. A knife and fork handle, 
seals, earrings, &c. A small creamware cup and saucer, made at 
Etruria, and printed by Sadler and Green at Liverpool, shows the 
effect of the earliest improvements made by Wedgwood in the ordinary 
Staffordshire ware. 



PORTRAITS. 

T is a matter of regret that Wedgwood did not follow 
the practice adopted by Tassie, of marking the name 
of the person, date of production, and name of the 
modeller under the shoulder. 

This class of Wedgwood’s products is a very large 
one, extending from the mythological age to the celebrities of Wedg¬ 
wood’s day; and the visible presentment of the features of historical and 
celebrated personages in a material far more durable than the photo¬ 
graphy of the present time, must always render this class one of 
extreme interest, but owing to the absence of the name impressed on 
the portrait, a vast number cannot now be identified. 



No. 90. 

John DE Witt, Dutch Grand Pensionary, 1625-1672. Blue and 
white jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” 


No. 91. 

Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, 1721-1792. Blue and white 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood.” Name impressed under portrait, 
“ P. F. of Brunswick.” 

\ 

No. 92. 

Lord St. Vincent, English Admiral, 1734-1823. Dark blue and 
white jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” 


No. 93. 

Lord Howe. English Admiral, 1725-1799. Dark blue and white 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood.” 


i 
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No. 94. 

Marquis of Stafford, Statesman, 1721-1803. Pale blue and 
white jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” From the Bagshawe collection. 

Granville, second Earl Gower, was created Marquis of Stafford in 
1786. 


No. 95. 

LORD Duncan, English Admiral, 1731-1804. Dark blue and 
white jasper, marked “Wedgwood.” 

No. 96. 

Lord Nelson, English Admiral, 1758-1805. Dark blue and 
white jasper, marked “Wedgwood.” 

No. 97. 

Dr. Black, Scottish chemist and writer, 1728-1779. Dark blue 
and white jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

No. 98. 

Maria I., Queen of Portugal, 1734-1816. Black and white jasper, 
marked “ Wedgwood.” 

No. 99. 

William III., King of England, 1650-1702. Dark blue jasper, 
marked “ Wedgwood,” 4 inches by 3. 

No. 100. 

JONAS Hanway, traveller and philanthropist, 1712-1786. Dark 
blue and white jasper. He first introduced umbrellas into England. 

No. 101. 

FONTENELLE, French mathematician and philosopher, 1657-1757. 
White jasper with frame of same material. This specimen is unmarked. 

No. 102. 

Lord Camelford (Thomas Pitt, first baron), 1737-1793. Green 
and white jasper. Name impressed under portrait. Scratched on 
back, “Wash made 3 of old 3681, wash 2 of 1605 mended.” Marked 
“ Wedgwood.” 
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No. 103. 

Sir Frederick William Herschel, astronomer, 1738-1822. 
Portrait with the planets. Green and white jasper. Marked 
“Wedgwood.” Modelled by Flaxman in 1781. 

No. 104. 

Abraham Kaan Boerhave, Dutch medical writer, 1715-1753. 
Pink and white jasper. Marked “Wedgwood.” 

No. 105. 

Lord Keppel, English admiral, 1725-1786. White jasper body, 
marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley.” 

No. 106. 

Portrait, unknown, exhibited at the Liverpool loan collection, but 
not identified. Dark blue and white jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” 

No. 107. 

Josiah Wedgwood, potter, 1730-1795. Dark blue jasper, 
signed under shoulder W. H., the mark of the modeller, William 
Hackwood. 


No. 108. 

David Hume, political economist and historian, 1711-1776. Tassie 
enamel. 


No. 109. 

Thomas Reid, D.D., 1710-1796. Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in Glasgow University. Tassie enamel. At the back is an eulogium 
on the man, signed and sealed by Lord Buchan. 


No. 110. 

OLIVER Cromwell, Lord Protector of England, 1599-1658. 
Portrait in wax. 


No. ill. 

Ralph Griffiths, LL.D., first editor of the “Monthly Review,” 
1720-1803. Portrait in wax. Signed under the shoulder: “J m . S. 
1792.” Probably the work of a celebrated modeller named Joachim 
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Smith, who took portraits in wax of the nobility for Wedgwood. 
From the careful finish, and the marks of the modelling tool, especially 
in the hair, this is probably an original work. 


No. 112. 

L. C. Elder, Provost of Edinburgh, and Commandant of the 
Royal Edinburgh Volunteers in 1795. Tassie enamel. 


No. 113. 

JAMES Tassie, artist, the originator of the system of portraiture, 
&c., in enamel and glass, wax and sulphur, from which Wedgwood 
took many of his models. 


The following thirty-six numbers, shown in four frames on the 
screen facing the door, refer to the contents of an oak cabinet. 
Wedgwood and Bentley sold these cabinets, containing selected 
specimens of their jasper medallions. 

This one has four drawers, each one fitted with nine portraits of 
superb quality, making thirty-six in all. 

All the portraits except four have the name impressed under the 
shoulder, and all but one are marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” some 
in large type, some in small. The unmarked portrait is of a very 
peculiar vitreous glazed material, and is evidently a trial piece. 

Each portrait still bears on the back, in pencil, the number of the 
place it was to occupy in the cabinet, and the original price, which 
was io.r. 6 d. 

It seems marvellous that works of art requiring the application of 
such highly-skilled labour could have been produced at so low a 
figure. 

I have put each drawer into a frame for purposes of exhibition, 
but the original fittings are intact, and the drawers can, when desired, 
be replaced in the cabinet. 

This collection is of extreme interest. The original specimen cabinets 
of the Wedgwood and Bentley period, especially one containing pieces 
of so much interest and beauty, have become extremely rare. 
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Drawer or Frame No. I. 

No. 114. 

GUSTAVUS III., King of Sweden, 1746-1792. Pale blue jasper 
ware body, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 44 in. by 3^. Marked 
under shoulder, “ K. of Swed.” 


No. 115. 

Catherine II., Empress of Russia, 1729-1796. Pale blue laminated 
body, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 34. Marked under 
shoulder, “ Em. Russia.” 


No. 116. 

Portrait, bearing on the back merely the word “ Emperor,” written 
in pencil, probably Joseph II., Emperor of Germany. Pale blue jasper 
body, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4L in. by 34-. 

No. 117. 

GEORGE III., 1738-1820. Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood 
and Bentley,” 3^ in. by 2|-. Marked under shoulder, “Geo. III.” 


No. 118. 

Queen Elizabeth, 1533-1603. Pale blue jasper, marked 
“Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 34. Marked under shoulder, “Q. 
Elizabeth.” 


No. 119. 

Queen Charlotte, wife of George III., 1744-1818. Pale blue 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 34- in. by 2^. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Q. Charlotte.” 


No. 120. 

CHARLES III., King of Spain, 1716-1788. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 34-. Marked under 
shoulder, “K. of Spain.” 


No. 121. 

Pope Pius VI. On the back is written in pencil, “ Present Pope.” 
Pale blue jasper, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3L. 

F 
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NO. 122. 

Sir William Hamilton, Ambassador at Naples, 1730-1803. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley, 4 in. by 3^. 
Marked under shoulder, “ S. W. Hamilton.” 

Drawer or Frame No. II. 

No. 123. 

Henry IV., King of France, 1553-1610. Pale blue jasper, marked 
“ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3£. Marked under shoulder, 
“ Henry IV.” 

No. 124. 

Duke de Sully, minister of Henry IV., 1560-1641. Pale blue 
jasper, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3L. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Sully.” 


No. 125. 

Voltaire, French philosopher, 1694-1778. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3^ in. by 2j. Marked under 
shoulder, “Voltaire.” 


No. 126. 

William Penn, English founder of Pennsylvania, 1644-1718. 
Laminated jasper body, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. 
by 3. Marked under shoulder, “ W. Penn.” 

No. 127. 

Algernon Sidney, son of the Earl of Leicester, 1622-1683, 
one of the judges of Charles I. He was tried by Judge Jeffries, and 
executed in 1683. Marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3L in. by 2£. 

No. 128. 

John Woodward, geologist and physician, 1665-1728. Pale blue 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3£ in. by 2^. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Dr. Woodward.” 

No. 129. 

Dr. Mead, English physician, 1673-1754. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3£ in. by 
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No. 130. 

George Edwards, naturalist, 1693-1773. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3^ in. by 2J. Marked under 
shoulder, “ Edwards.” 

No. 131. 

Portrait, marked on the back in ink, “Middleton,” probably 
Conyers Middleton, English theologian, 1683-1750. 

This piece is unlike any of the other portraits. The vitreous glossy 
white relief very much resembles the figures on the Barberini vase in 
this collection. It is unmarked, and is evidently a trial piece. 3^ in. 
by 2 \. 


Drawer or Frame No. III. 

No. 132. 

Dr. PRIESTLEY, Unitarian writer and natural philosopher, 
1733-1804. Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 
34- in. by 2|-. Marked under shoulder, “ Priestley.” 


No. 133. 

Rev. John Ray, or Wray, naturalist, .1628-1705. Pale blue jasper^ 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3^ in. by 2|-. 


No. 134. 

Sir Joseph Banks, naturalist, 1743-1820. Pale blue jasper 
marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3L in. by 2A. Marked under 
shoulder, “Banks.” 


No. 135. 

DR. FORSTER (Renhold Forster), naturalist and geographer, 
1729-1798. Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 
4 in. by 3. Marked under shoulder, “ Dr. Forster.” 

No. 136. 

LINNAEUS, Swedish naturalist and botanist, 1707-1778. Pale blue 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3L in. by 2f-. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Linnaeus.” 
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No. 137. 

Dr. Daniel Charles Solander, Swedish naturalist, 1736-1782. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3-tr in- by 2J-. 
Marked under shoulder, “ Solander.” 

No. 138. 

Galileo, Italian philosopher and astronomer, 1564-1642. Pale 
blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3 in. by 2\. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Galileo.” 


No. 139. 

Thomas Pennant, naturalist and antiquarian, 1726-1798. Pale 
blue jasper, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3A in. by 2|-. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Pennant.” 

No. 140. 

Captain Cook, navigator, 1728-1779. Pale blue jasper, marked 
“Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3 t in. by 2}. Marked under shoulder, 
“ Cap'. Cook.” 

Drawer or Frame No. IV. 

No. 141. 

Henry PEMBERTON, physician and mathematician, 1694-1771. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley and I,” 3£ in. 
by 2%. Marked under shoulder, “ D r . Pemberton.” 

No. 142. 

Sir Hans Sloane, M.D., collector of natural history, 1660-1752. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3~ in. by 2f. 

No. 143. 

Earl of Chatham, English statesman, 1708-1778. Pale blue 
jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3£ in. by 2 \. Marked 
under shoulder, “ Chatham.” 

No. 144. 

Sir Isaac Newton, mathematician and natural philosopher, 
1642-1726. Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 
4 in. by 3A. Portrait with the comet, marked under shoulder, 
“ Newton.” 
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No. 145. 

John Locke, philosopher, 1632-1704. Pale blue jasper, marked 
“Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3£. Marked under shoulder, 
“ Locke.” 

No. 146. 

James Wyat, architect. Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood,” 
34 in. by 2|-. Marked under shoulder, “ Wyat.” 

No. 147. 

David Garrick, English actor, 1716-1779. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3^. Marked under 
shoulder, “ Garrick.” 

No. 148. 

William Shakespeare, 1564-1616. Pale blue jasper, marked 
“Wedgwood and Bentley,” 4 in. by 3£. Marked under shoulder, 
“ Shakespeare.” 

No. 149. 

Lord Camden, Lord Chancellor, 1713-1794. Pale blue jasper, 
marked “Wedgwood and Bentley,” 3L in. by 2 \. Marked under 
shoulder, “ Camden.” 


No. 150. 

Right Hon. William Pitt, English statesman, 1759-1806. Pale 
blue jasper, marked under portrait, “ Pitt.” Marked “ Wedgwood,” 
4 i in. by 3 i- 


No. 151. 

Duke OF Orleans, Philip II., Regent of France, 1680-1723. 
Pale blue jasper, name under portrait, “Orleans.” Marked “Wedg¬ 
wood.” 

No. 152. 

Prince William Henry, Duke of Clarence, 3rd son of George 
III., afterwards William IV., 1765-1837. Name impressed under 
portrait. Marked “ Wedgwood,” 3^ in. by 2f. Pale blue jasper. 
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No. 153. 

Edward Bourne, an old workman of Wedgwood's. Modelled 
by Hackwood, 44 in. by 3^. Marked “ Wedgwood and Bentley." In 
a letter to Bentley, Wedgwood says of this portrait, “ Old Bourne's is 
the man himself, with every wrinkle, crink, and cranny in the whole 
visage." 

No. 154. 

Princess Elizabeth. Sage green jasper, marked “ Wedgwood." 

No. 155. 

Governor Franklin, last royal governor of New Jersey, 1731- 
1813. Sage green jasper. Name impressed under portrait. Marked 
“ Wedgwood," 4 in. by 3^. 

No. 156. 

Lord Mansfield, English statesman, 1705-1793. Pale blue 
jasper. Name impressed under portrait. Marked “ Wedgwood," 
4 i in. by 3*. 

No. 157. 

Sir William Hamilton. Rose-coloured jasper, 4f in. by 3i, 
marked “Wedgwood." This is probably one of the finest portrait 
medallions extant. 

No. 158. 

Lord Hillsborough, English statesman. Pale blue jasper, 
name impressed under portrait. Marked “Wedgwood," 4L in. by 3^. 

No. 159. 

Frame containing nine portraits, viz., Louis XVI., Newton, Hugo 
Grotius, Marie Antoinette, John Sobieski, King of Poland, Louis XVI., 
Garrick, Shakespeare, and Rousseau. Most are marked “Wedgwood 
and Bentley." 

No. 160. 

Frame containing two portraits in gem frames,—“ General 
Washington," first President of the United States, 1732-1799; and 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin, American philosopher, 1706-1790. These 
gem frames fell into disuse prior to the death of Bentley. Wedgwood 
never liked them, and in one of his letters, he says : “ I think it 
impossible for us to make any frames of pottery, however fine or 
coloured, that will not degrade the gem or picture." 

Portrait medallions made in the jasper body, with frames of the 
same material, are rarely met with. 
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NO. 161. 

WILLIAM, Duke of Cumberland, son of George II., 1721-1765. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “Wedgwood,” 4 in. by 3^. 

No. 162. 

Mr. Meerman, a friend of Wedgwood’s. Modelled by Flaxman. 
Pale blue jasper, marked “ Wedgwood.” 
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APPENDIX. 

HISTORY OF THE PORTLAND VASE. 

HE Barberini, or Portland Vase, was discovered about 
the year 1630, during the pontificate of Pope Urban 
VIII. (Barberini), beneath a mound of earth called 
Monte del Grano, about three miles from Rome. 

It was enclosed in a sarcophagus of excellent 
workmanship, and this in a sepulchral chamber. An inscription on 
the sarcophagus, which was also covered with fine bas-reliefs, “ The 
Sacrifice of Iphigenia,” “ Priam begging the body of his son Hector 
fiom Achilles,” and two groups of warriors and horses, showed it 
to have been dedicated to the memory of the Emperor Alexander 
Severus and his mother, both of whom were killed in the year 235, 
during a revolt in Germany. The vase, in height 10 inches, in 
diameter, in the broadest part, 7 inches, was deposited in the library 
of the Barberini family, and the sarcophagus in the Capitol. 

About the year 1782 it was sold by the then head of the Bar¬ 
berini family to Sir William Hamilton, and brought by him to this 
country in the year 1784. The Dowager Duchess of Portland, who 
had spent immense sums of money in forming a museum of antiquities, 
opened negotiations with Sir William Hamilton for its purchase, and 
it finally passed into her possession. 

She died in the following year, and the contents of the museum 
were disposed of by auction, the vase being bought in by the Duke of 
Portland, and lent to Wedgwood to copy. 

The material of which the vase was composed had, by Montfaucon 
an d others, been considered to be a precious stone, but Wedgwood 
soon discovered it was glass, the ground being of a dark blue, so 
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nearly approaching black as to appear of that colour, except when held 
in a strong light. On this had been fused a thick layer of white glass, 
which was then cut into the required designs by the skill of the gem 
engraver. 

Wedgwood also discovered that the vase had been broken and 
carefully repaired ; he found too that the figure of a priestess, on the 
bottom of the vase, had been let in subsequently to its original manu¬ 
facture, and was probably taken from some antique for the purpose, 
having been ground down and inserted by processes far inferior to 
those used by the original artist. 

The subjects of the bas-reliefs, as also the age and place of pro¬ 
duction of the vase, are still open to conjecture and criticism. 
Mr. Charles Greville, who published some very fine engravings by 
Bartolozzi of the vase, considered the bas-reliefs typified the death 
and resurrection of Adonis. Darwin thought the bas-reliefs bore 
reference to the Eleusinian mysteries, &c., &c. 

As to its place of production, it is doubtful if the Greeks excelled 
as much in the art of the verrier as in that of the potter, whilst the 
Alexandrians, at a date when Rome was in its glory, supplied the 
most matchless specimens in glass and paste the world had yet seen. 
Neither subject can be determined with the least accuracy, and it 
must ever remain, as Darwin termed it, “ Portland’s mystic urn.” 

In the year 1810 the vase was deposited by the Duke of Portland 
in the British Museum. On the 7th of February, 1845, it was smashed 
to pieces with a stone by a man named William Lloyd. The pieces 
of the fractured vase were, however, put together afterwards in a 
tolerable manner. The exact number of copies produced by Josiah 
himself is unknown. Tradition puts the number of the first issue at fifty, 
but no sort of evidence exists to confirm this. From the great diffi¬ 
culties he met with, and from the fact that the first perfect copy was 
not issued until 1790, hardly more than twenty could have been pro¬ 
duced in the five years from 1790 to 1795. There was clearly a second 
issue about the year 1800, when the vase was again lent to Josiah 
Wedgwood the younger by the Duke of Portland, but no trustworthy 
marks exist to discriminate between the two sets. 

The following extracts from Dr. Black’s and Mr. Wedgwood’s 
conjectures as to the subjects of the bas-reliefs are interesting :— 

THE PORTLAND VASE, FORMERLY THE BARBERINI. 

The figure on the bottom is a priestess in a grove, commanding 
silence and secrecy. The reclining figure with the inverted torch is 
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the Goddess Libitina, placed here to represent death. She reclines 
upon ruins, and is placed under a tree of deciduous leaf. The two 
figures, one on each side of her, represent the aversion, concern, and 
terror with which mankind look upon death. 

“ The other side of the vase, however, is meant to teach that death 
should not be an object of terror, to the good at least. The first 
figure is eminently expressive and beautiful, if understood to represent 
a soul or spirit making its entrance into the other world : it enters 
with diffidence and some degree of fear, loath to part with its former 
covering, but is guided by a Genius which flies before it, and is 
cheerfully received by a beautiful female figure, which, on account of 
the serpent attending her, is supposed, with great propriety, to repre¬ 
sent Immortality. This figure sits under a laurel or evergreen. The 
last figure is Pluto, or the sovereign and judge of departed spirits. 
He looks with attention at the new comer, and considers what com¬ 
pany he is fit to keep.” 


“ The figures on this vase are of the emblematic kind. An inverted 
torch being the common symbol of extinguished life, the female figure, 
with that symbol in her hand, in a dejected and sorrowful attitude, 
may naturally be considered, especially on a sepulchral urn, as an 
emblem of death ; and from her situation between the other two, she 
may be deemed the principal figure in this group. 

“ The column behind the man, with its capital thrown down at the 
feet of this emblem of death, may denote that the person deceased was 
the head of a great family or of an empire ; a column being a common 
emblem both of one and the other. 

“ The sceptre in the left hand of the other female figure may be an 
emblem of the authority of the deceased, and his administration of 
justice. 

“ The other side of the vase appears to be a separate picture in 
continuation of the same subject, representing his entrance, under the 
figure of a beautiful young man, into Elysium. A gate or portico, it is 
well known, has been used from remote antiquity, both in language 
and the works of design, to signify the passage from the present state 
of our existence to the future ; and the designer has here with much 
address represented, by the caution and timidity with which the new 
guest takes his first step out of this portal, that he feels himself on his 
passage into unknown regions ; and his garments of clothing, which he 
holds to the last moment, may beautifully denote the reluctance with 
which he puts off his corporeal substance. 
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“ As the middle figure in the first compartment of the vase was 
deemed principal, and an emblem of death, so the middle figure in 
this may be presumed from her situation, from the office she is 
employed in, and from her holding a serpent, the well-known symbol 
of immortality, to be the principal, likewise, in this group, and to be 
an emblem of immortal life. She takes the shade tenderly by the 
arm, and encourages him, by her looks as well as her action, to come 
forward; while Love, by looking back at him with a countenance full 
of complacency, and a lighted torch in his hand (not inverted as in the 
preceding group), directs him on his way ; and Pluto, the sovereign 
of all the infernal mansions, and the last in the group, appears ready 
to receive him, in an attitude and with an aspect which show him to 
be contemplating the stranger on his approach with an earnest and 
(for Pluto) a benign attention. 

“With regard to the bottom, the style in which the figure upon it is 
designed, the character of the drapery, and the execution of the whole, 
are totally different from those on the body of the vase; and it has 
been cut and ground to make it fit for its present situation, and is 
only cemented to the vase. For these and other reasons, it may be 
considered an appliquee from another work, made use of to rep ace 
the original bottom, which was probably destroyed at the time w Ten 
the vase itself was broken into two or more pieces. Abstract oj 
Dr. Black and Mr. Wedgwood's conjectures. 


“ This vase is universally allowed to be the most elegant specimen 
of Grecian sculpture hitherto discovered, and to have been executed 
when that ingenious art was in its highest perfection. The late 
M. Pichler, the eminent engraver on gems, struck with its beauty, 
moulded this vase at Rome, before it came into the possession of Sir 
William Hamilton. This perfect mould was put, by the late James 
Byres, Esq., the antiquarian, into the hands of the late Mr. James 
Tassie, who, with his known care and taste, took off the desired 
number of casts in plaster of Paris prepared with gum. The mould 
was afterwards broken by the desire of Mr. Byres, whose property it 
was .”—Extract from a letter written by James Tassie's son. 
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